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Consumers and business have stored vast amounts of 
wealth in financial claims — wealth which promises security 
and material well-being. But over the last decade and a 
half, substantial risk has been added to promise in... 


THE 
PUBLIC’S 
PORTFOLIO 


The American public is a good deal wealthier 
today than it used to be—some have even said 
affluent. Incomes have moved up rapidly in the 
postwar period as economic activity has ex- 
panded. Along with rising incomes have come 
rising savings in the form of deposits, stocks, 
bonds, and other financial assets. Financial 
claims of consumers and business amount to 
almost two and one-half times as much now as 
they did back in 1946. They have been growing 
at an average rate of over 7 per cent a year— 
in fact, faster in recent years than national 
income. 
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Not only has the level of financial claims 
period but the 
composition of financial claims as well. At the 


changed in the postwar 
end of World War II consumers held relatively 
large amounts of bank deposits, savings shares, 
and Government bonds; they now hold rela- 
tively large amounts of stock. In 1946, businesses 
held relatively large amounts of currency, de- 
mand deposits, and Government securities; 
they now hold relatively large amounts of 
“receivables.” 

The kind of assets the public holds is one of 
the important factors determining the degree of 
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economic prosperity. For example, if consumers 
are drenched in liquidity—if they hold large 
amounts of assets that can be quickly converted 
into cash without loss, while their needs for 
liquid assets are moderate—they have the ability 
to raise their spending to very high levels. 
Illiquidity works in reverse and tends to dis- 
courage high levels of spending. 

The composition of the public’s portfolio 
holds still another meaning. It tells on whom 
the public is depending. To the extent the public 
holds bank deposits and Government securities, 
it has placed its faith in the integrity of the 
financial system and the Federal Government. 
To the extent the public holds corporate stock, 
trade and consumer receivables, it has put its 
trust in no one but itself—that is, in the con- 
tinued prosperity of consumers and business; 
for the savings of any one member of the 
public, then, depends on the prosperity of other 
members of the public. 

This kind of interdependence is found through- 
out the free enterprise system. It is, perhaps, 
the key feature. The quality consumers look for 


in the products they buy depends on businessmen 
who are striving for a profit. The profits busi- 
nessmen look for depend, in large measure, on 


consumers striving to raise their standards of 
living. The strivings of consumers and business- 
men are the motive power and interdependence 
is the connecting rod. Together they drive the 
free enterprise system. 

But interdependence also tends to make the 
economy vulnerable to economic storms. If, for 
example, a severe stock market decline dis- 
couraged consumers from spending on automo- 
biles, refrigerators, television sets, and other 
goods, the earnings of businesses that sell these 
products would fall and the values of the stock 
they’ve issued would be placed in jeopardy— 


perhaps continue to fall. In addition, the 1.0.U.’s 
these businesses have given to obtain credit 
might also be put in danger. Capital spending 
would suffer and this would reduce consumer 
incomes, and perhaps spending, even further. We 
know too well how cause and effect cumulate and 
reverberate in a free enterprise system. 

The stimulating impact of high liquidity and 
the critical effects of interdependence in finan- 
cial markets are not mere fanciful theories. The 
effects have been demonstrated in the past—and 


particularly in two years that will long be re- 
membered: 1929 and 1946. 


“Only yesterday”’ 
The years have something in common. In both, 
the experts were wrong. 

Prior to the crash in 1929 most observers felt 
that the business cycle had been smoothed out; 
that the country could look forward to long-term 
prosperity. But the analysts hadn’t counted on 


FINANCIAL CLAIMS RISE WITH INCOME 


As the income of consumers and business rose in 
the postwar period, so did their holdings of financial 
claims. In recent years, financial assets have in- 
creased even faster than income. 


RATIO SCALE 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


RATIO SCALE 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


NATIONAL INCOME 


FINANCIAL ASSETS 


160 : 7 ; 
1946 46 ‘50 52 ‘64 ‘58 -— 
Note: Trade credit held by noncorporate nonfinancial businesses is 
not included in total business assets. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board Flow of Funds. Department of Com- 
merce 





the delicate balance involved in the shaky pyra- 
mid of wealth and optimism that made the 
American First an 


economic decline—and then a change of senti- 


economy so buoyant. 
ment broke like a hurricane on the sensitive 
interdependent mechanism. Too late it became 
apparent that markets could fall as well as rise 
and that risk assets entail risk. A decline was 
turned into a crisis—and a crisis into a “great 
depression.” 

In 1946, on the other hand, pessimism was 
the overriding economic emotion. Government 
expenditures were falling and millions of 
soldiers were returning to the labor force. We 
were just a few short years from the depressed 
1930’s; and many firmly believed another de- 
pression was inevitable. 

The United States Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion had officially confirmed the 
sentiment. In its “less favorable” projection, 
it had forecast over 6 million people unemployed 
by the end of 1945, over 8 million in 1946 and 
9 million in the first half of 1947. The “more 
favorable” projection foresaw about 714 million 
unemployed in 1946 with some improvement 
in 1947. 

Of course things didn’t turn out that way. 
There was a short period of readjustment to be 
sure, but no depression. The economy rocked 
on its launching pad for a few brief moments 
and then roared off into outer space. Expansion, 
prosperity, and boom became the descriptive 
words of the day—and inflation became the 
problem. 

In 1929 the risk, and the interdependence 
involved in risk assets, had been overlooked. 
In 1946, the safety and liquidity of the public’s 
portfolio were overlooked, as was another im- 
portant fact—the American people were starved 
for automobiles, radios, and all the other goods 
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and services they couldn’t get during the war. In 
1929 the economy was vulnerable. In 1946 
liquidity and an intense desire for goods and 
services provided the thrust that propelled the 
economy upward. 

Today, consumers and businesses possess a 
far different kind of portfolio than they had at 
the end of World War II. On the basis of past 
experience, we can expect their new portfolio 
to play an important role in determining the 
kind of economy we have in the ’sixties. 


The postwar setting 

Consumers and businesses came out of World 
War II with a new-found wealth. At the end of 
1946 their financial assets were valued at more 
than $460 billion. Consumers owned most of 
these assets—about $370 billion. Business held 
over $90 billion. 

Almost half the claims held by consumers 
were currency, bank deposits, savings shares, 
and Federal obligations, all highly liquid assets. 
Life insurance and pension fund claims accounted 
for another 16 per cent of the consumers’ 
holdings. While not necessarily liquid, these 
claims typically do not involve much risk. In- 
cluding the liquid assets, consumers held about 
$237 billion of highly safe financial claims. 

The chief risk asset in the consumer’s port- 
folio in 1946 was corporate stock. It accounted 
for about 28 per cent of their total holdings and 
was valued at a little over $100 billion. Small 
amounts of bonds and mortgages filled out the 
consumer’s portfolio. 

In the business sector, high liquidity and low 
risk were also the rules. Currency, bank de- 
posits, and Federal Government obligations 
accounted for almost 60 per cent of the business 
portfolio. Trade credit represented about 30 
per cent, with small amounts of consumer credit 
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THE CONSUMERS’ CHANGING PORTFOLIO— 


CORPORATE STOCK GROWS IN IMPORTANCE 


Between 1946 and 1959 the financial assets held by consumers* more than doubled. All 
classes of assets increased in dollar amount, but corporate stock at market value increased 
the greatest amount in dollar and percentage terms as well. As a result, corporate stock 
became increasingly important in the consumers’ portfolio, and by the end of 1959 it 
represented about 45 per cent of total claims. Time deposits, savings shares, and bonds 
also increased by a very large dollar amount, but in 1959 they represented a somewhat 
smaller proportion of the consumers’ portfolio than they did in 1946. 
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* Includes nonprofit organizations 
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** Includes state and local government obligations, corporate and foreign bonds, mortgages, and security credit 


Source: Federal Reserve Board Flow of Funds 


and foreign investments making up the rest. 

The increased financial wealth of the public 
in 1946 was confirmed by its relatively low 
debts. At the end of the year, consumer debt 
was only a little over $30 billion; and business 
debt was actually smaller in amount than the 
financial assets owned by business. 

Short-term debt of consumers and business— 
frequently used as a measure of the need to hold 
liquid assets—was correspondingly low. In 1946 
the liquid assets held by consumers were 12 
times greater than their short-term liabilities; 
and the liquid assets held by business more 
than matched its short-term debt. 

It is no wonder that consumers and business 


felt free to spend, borrow, and build at such un- 
precedented rates. The postwar period started 
with a whimper, but the whimper soon turned 
into a bang. Before long most of the experts 
were agreed that it would be necessary to do 
something about the excess liquidity created by 
the war in order to control inflation. 


The march from money 

Over the postwar period something was done to 
liquidity—it was substantially reduced. The war 
had created an abnormal situation. Shortages of 
goods and services and rising incomes had given 
the American people the opportunity to build up 
their liquid balances. Once the war was over, 





reductions were desirable and to be expected. 
They were part and parcel of going back to free 
enterprise. 

Federal Reserve policy played a role in the 
return to more normal conditions. The re- 
establishment of flexible interest rates after 1951 
removed an entire array of assets—Federal 
Government marketable securities—from the 
perfectly liquid category. Periodic restrictions 
on the growth of the money supply during 
periods of rapid expansion also served to re- 
strain, when necessary, increases in liquidity. 

But, over the postwar period, liquidity was 
not simply “squeezed out” of the economy. 
Illiquidity was also “pumped in.” Relatively non- 
liquid assets increased more rapidly than liquid 
assets, and so did short-term debts. The private 
economy was growing again, and the claims 
issued by the private economy were becoming 
more important in the public’s portfolio. 

Since 1946, the expanding value of corporate 
stock has represented the most important in- 
crease in the financial wealth of consumers. 
Consumer ownership of stock has just about 
quadrupled in value. Moreover, at the end of 
1959, corporate stock at market value accounted 
for almost 45 per cent of all consumer financial 
assets, 

Interestingly enough consumers did not pro- 
gressively increase their net purchases of stock 
over the period. They typically spent between 
$1 billion and $2 billion a year; and the 
proportion of their incomes they devoted to 
stock purchases also fluctuated within a very 
narrow range. Their total net purchases from 
1946 to 1959 amounted to about $18 billion. 

But the stock market boomed; and the value of 
stock consumers held skyrocketed. The increase 
in the market value of consumer holdings of stock 
over the period was in excess of $300 billion. 
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In addition, growing numbers of individuals 
seem to have taken part in boom. The New 
York Stock Exchange tells us that in 1959 about 
1214 million people owned stock—about double 
the number owning stock 7 years before. 

With stock assuming a dominant position in 
the consumer’s portfolio, other assets became 
relatively less important. Consumer holdings of 
cash accounted for about 15 per cent of the 
consumer’s total assets in 1946; they accounted 
for only 7 per cent in 1959. Holdings of market- 
able Governments fell in relative importance 
from 5 to 3 per cent. Holdings of savings bonds 
fell in relative importance from 12 to 5 per cent. 
In dollar terms the total of these assets increased. 


A SMALL AMOUNT PURCHASED 
BUT THE STOCK MARKET BOOMED 


Between 1946 and 1959 the net purchases of stock 
by consumers totaled only about $18 billion. But 
the stock market boom of the 1950’s increased the 
value of the stock held by consumers by more than 
$300 billion. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board Flow of Funds 
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THE CHANGING PORTFOLIO OF BUSINESS— 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE GROW IN IMPORTANCE 


Between 1946 and 1959 the financial claims held by businesses* rose more than $113 
billion. All classes of assets increased in dollar value, but trade and consumer credit 
by the greatest amount. By the end of 1959, these receivables accounted for approximately 


47 per cent of the business portfolio. 


* Includes all nonfinancial business enterprises 


Note: Trade credit held by noncorporate nonfinancial businesses is not included in total business assets. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board Flow of Funds 


Nevertheless they represented a shrinking part 
of the consumer’s portfolio. 

Over the period, consumers did increase their 
time deposits and savings shares by large 
amounts. Between 1946 and 1959 they added 
about $94 billion to their holdings. But in 
percentage terms even this huge dollar increase 
was overwhelmed by the rise in the stock 
market. Time deposits and savings shares just 
about held their same relative importance in 
the consumer’s portfolio. 

The dollar increase in consumer holdings of 
currency, bank deposits, savings shares, and 
Government bonds—assets that are relatively 
safe and liquid—could not keep pace with the 
rising value of stock—an asset that can be easily 
marketed, but sometimes only at a loss. Nor 


could it keep pace with the rising volume of 
short-term debt incurred by consumers—debts 
which increase the need for liquid assets. Pushed 
upward by the rapid expansion of consumer 
credit, short-term debt rose rapidly. The ratio 
of liquid assets to short-term debt fell from the 
fantastic high of over 13 to 1 to about 4 to l. 

The business sector of the economy experi- 
enced similar developments, with receivables— 
trade and consumer credit—assuming the role 
played by corporate stock in the consumer 
sector. Receivables more than tripled over the 
postwar period and became the most important 
single financial claim held by business. At the 
end of 1959 receivables represented almost one- 
half of the business portfolio. Currency, bank 
deposits, and Federal: obligations became rela- 
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LIQUIDITY OUT—ILLIQUIDITY IN 


Since 1946, the liquidity of consumers and busi- 
nesses, as measured by the ratio of liquid assets* to 
short-term debts, has been falling. Liquidity was 
“squeezed out” of the economy in the sense that 
some assets—marketable Governments—were elim- 
inated from the perfectly liquid category after the 
Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord in 1951. The 
economy became less liquid, as the ratio shows, in 
the sense that short-term debts rose faster than 
liquid assets. 


BUSINESS SECTOR 


mo: 


*Includes currency, bank deposits, savings shares, and Federal 
government obligations 


Note: For the business sector, the ratio is slightly overestimated 
because trade credit, an asset, of noncorporate nonfinan- 
cial businesses is deducted from trade debt, a liability. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board Flow of Funds 


tively less important even though total liquid 
assets increased in dollar terms. 


Here, too, short-term debt rose more rapidly 
than liquid assets. The ratio of liquid assets to 
this debt also fell rapidly, as it did in the con- 
sumer sector. 


So the liquidity position of the public de- 
teriorated in the postwar period. Relatively 
liquid assets increased slowly while relatively 
illiquid assets and short-term debt increased 
rapidly.* No central authority dictated the 


Seemann 


*Over the postwar period, the ratio of liquid assets to national 
income, another measure of liquidity, also fell. 
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entire deterioration that took place. The millions 
of people making up the public could have 
chosen to hold larger amounts of liquid assets, 
though it must be admitted that the investment 
consumers made in time deposits and savings 
shares was considerable. At least, the public 
could have incurred debt at a somewhat slower 
pace than it actually did. Individuals by them- 
selves have very little influence on the stock 
market; however, here, the collective attitude of 
the public played a major role. 

The assets which represent such a large part 
of.the public’s financial savings today, it should 
be remembered, entail substantial risk. These 
claims are not I.0.U.’s issued by the Federal 
Government, the Federal Reserve, or federally 
supported financial institutions; there is no 
F.D.I.C. to insure the stock market or accounts 
receivable. 


A new economy 
We are frequently told that we live in a new 
economy where the consumer is more powerful, 
corporations more responsible, labor disputes 
more intractable, and foreign competition more 
demanding—and where, perhaps, we need not 
worry about major depressions. This newness 
certainly carries through to the public’s port- 
folio. Dominated by highly liquid, safe assets in 
1946, it is now heavy with assets that involve 
greater risks—whose liquidity depends on stable 
or rising markets. Partially as a result of this 
and partially as a result of rising debt, the 
liquidity position of the public has deteriorated. 

Excess liquidity, of itself, does not appear to 
constitute an inflationary threat today as it did 
after World War II. Our economy has been 
heading in the other direction—toward less 
liquidity and more interdependence. 

The consumers’ savings now rest to a con- 
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siderable degree on the stock market—on the 
continued profitability of corporate business and 
on that very fickle, psychological catchall called 
market sentiment. Businesses depend, to an in- 
creasing degree, on receivables—in other words, 
on the ability of other businesses and consumers 
to meet their debt obligations. More so now than 
at any time since the end of World War II, 
consumers and business have a real stake in 
American free enterprise—a real financial stake. 

While the public’s portfolio has changed 
greatly since 1946, we don’t really know how 
far we’ve gone in the direction of the prewar 
period. We do know, fortunately, that our 
economy today is vastly different from what it 
was in the past. We have built into our economy 
automatic adjustments to stabilize income; and 
we have developed discretionary policies to re- 
inforce these built-in stabilizers. Our commercial 
banking system, and our entire financial system, 
is far more secure today because of the reforms 
of the 1930’s. Of great importance is the fact 
that the stock market boom of the 1950’s was not 
built on a torturously strained credit expansion 
such as characterized the “big bull” market of 
the late 1920's. 

All these differences are important; they go 
a long way toward preventing first-magnitude 
financial crises such as occurred in the past. And 


yet it is still important to judiciously consider 
the growing risks in our economy. 

While the public is not completely alone in its 
financial struggles, these struggles have increas- 
ingly become personal affairs. The policies of the 
central authorities—the Federal Reserve and the 
Federal Government—help maintain the finan- 
cial soundness of the economy and have an 
important influence on the liquidity of assets. 
Powerful weapons, operated with intelligence, 
would without doubt be brought to bear in any 
emergency. But these policies, and even the 
emergency equipment, are not directly aimed at 
maintaining the value of the financial assets that 
have become so important to the public in the 
postwar period—corporate stock and accounts 
receivable. With stock now so widely distributed 
and representing such a large proportion of the 
consumer’s portfolio, a sharp decline in the stock 
market could possibly have a very depressing 
influence on spending, and thereby endanger 
the large volume of “accounts receivable” out- 
standing. The interdependence of the free enter- 
prise system makes the economy only as strong 
as its weakest link. 

We have returned to free enterprise and 
financial interdependence in the postwar period; 
both the individual and the central authorities 
must be concerned with minimizing the danger. 
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A Report On Conditions This Year... 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


Farmers in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware are experiencing another year of excellent 
crop yields, say county farm agents in leading 
agricultural areas of these states. Comments on 
local farm markets are somewhat less reassuring. 
Prices of most products are described as slightly 
firmer than a year ago, although some still are 
subject to rather wide fluctuations. Farm pro- 
duction: costs are mentioned as another area of 
some concern. They have not increased signifi- 
cantly, neither has there been any decline, 
except possibly in the case of feed. 

A continuing spread between prices received 
and prices paid puts a heavy premium on operat- 
ing efficiency—a fact of life that county agents 
say is making a deeper impression on farmers in 
this area with each passing year. With this goal 


in mind, the size of our farms is increasing and 
the number of farms is declining as more and 
more small units are being absorbed. 


A good growing season 

To say that farmers in the Third Federal Reserve 
District had a_ better-than-average growing 
season does not rule out all weather problems, 
particularly the passage of Hurricane Donna in 
early September. Damage from this storm was 
severe in some eastern counties, where apple 
and peach trees were blown over and corn crops 
flattened. Over most of the season, however, 
ample supplies of moisture and relatively few 
weather extremes provided nearly ideal condi- 
tions for maturing crops. Only minor frost 
damage was reported in the spring. 
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Field crops above average 

Winter grains are said to have survived the cold 
weather with little or no loss. Wheat, rye, and 
barley yields were sharply higher than a year 
ago. Oats was the only grain crop that was dis- 
appointing in some areas, owing to a virus that 
became especially difficult to control. Hay ran 
to high yields, but in the early cutting, farmers 
experienced difficulty in curing, so quality 
suffered somewhat. Production of soy beans may 
be almost one-fourth greater than in 1959, re- 
flecting a sharp increase in Delaware, where this 
crop is growing rapidly in importance. 

Corn for silage and grain looks like a crop 
that could almost make history this year, accord- 
ing to some of our county agents. Some corn 
was planted late and will need a growing season 
of at least normal length; a little more frost-free 
time, and it will add substantially to what 
already is being harvested. In areas where 
hurricane and gale force winds occurred, much 
of the blown-down corn can be salvaged, al- 
though harvesting costs will be increased. Potato 
yields and quality are expected to run fairly 
high. 


Tobacco prospects excellent 

In Pennsylvania’s Lancaster County, tobacco 
growers are harvesting and curing another large 
crop of quality leaves that should bring good 
prices. Tobacco is heavy, with a high moisture 
content that will require some breezy, dry, curing 
weather if shed burn is to be avoided. Some of 
this crop was planted later than usual, so frost 
dates are critical, as in the case of corn. 


Vegetable yields larger 

Our vegetable growers seem to have had fewer 
problems than in the 1959 season. Production 
generally was heavy and in nearly all cases 


quality was high. Prices in the fresh vegetable 
market showed considerable fluctuation this year 
and we heard complaints on that score. Most of 
the weakness in local markets, however, seems to 
have occurred early in the season. Later returns 
on sweet corn and tomatoes are said to have 
been better than a year ago. Contract prices on 
crops grown for processing were no higher than 
in 1959 but volume was somewhat greater. 
Adequate moisture reduced irrigation costs and 
most growers were reporting less difficulty in 
controlling plant diseases and insect pests. 


Orchard fruits of high quality 

According to crop estimates as of September ], 
this season’s harvest of fall apples may be about 
one-fourth smaller than in 1959 and consider- 
ably below the ten-year average. The Delaware 
and New Jersey crops were cut sharply by 
Hurricane Donna. Reports from important 
growing areas in Pennsylvania indicate light 
production centered in three leading commercial 
varieties. Quality of all apples, however, is said 
to be high with respect to both size and color. 
Peaches were an unusually good crop this year 
and appear to have brought fair prices in all 
local markets. 

Cranberries and blueberries rank high among 
the small fruits grown in this area. The cram 
berry crop produced in New Jersey is expected 
to show some reduction this year. Market pros- 
pects at present are hard to appraise because of 
the unfavorable publicity associated with last 
fall’s cancer scare. However, growers appear to 
feel that with the safeguards that have been 


taken, the consumer has been largely reassured 


on this score. Blueberries are said to have been 
high in both yield and quality and to have 
brought slightly higher prices this season than 
in 1959. 
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Dairymen in good shape 

Dairy herds are described as being in excel- 
lent condition. Little supplementary feeding has 
been necessary, so dairymen have saved on the 
feed bill. Moreover, with ample supplies of 
home-grown feeds in prospect they appear to be 
in very good shape for the winter and early 


» spring. Milk production has continued high. 
| County agents are reporting generally satisfac- 


tory market conditions—but, of course, the milk 
check always could be larger. Surplus milk prob- 
lems have not been too serious and in some 
areas a slightly larger proportion of output has 
been going into the fluid milk market. 


Fewer beef cattle on feed 

Feeder cattle operations continue on a somewhat 
smaller scale in many areas this year. For one 
thing, price weakness in finished cattle has been 
a problem from time to time. And this, along 
with the relatively high cost of replacement stock, 
has discouraged expansion in this type of farm 
enterprise. Reports from areas where this is an 
important source of farm income also indicate 
that feeder cattle are being marketed at some- 
what lighter weights because of the narrow price 
spread between fat animals and those less highly 
finished. 


Poultry situation improving 

After two very bad years in a row, poultrymen 
are said to be recouping some of their losses. 
Broiler markets have been somewhat stronger 
than in either of the past two years. Although 
prices have increased only moderately, this 
could be a good thing for an industry seemingly 
plagued with heavy overproduction whenever a 
sharp rise occurs in any important market. 


Poultrymen with laying flocks also are reporting 


a somewhat better situation. Egg prices are 
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higher and have been subject to less fluctuation 
than a year ago. 


Production costs a stumbling block 

Although farm production costs have not risen 
perhaps as much as in some other years, they 
still point upward. Taxes, wages, and machinery, 
in about that order, are the cost components we 
hear the most complaints about. Tax increases 
seem to be associated with rising land values 
in the vicinity of our larger cities and towns. 
A recent study by the United States Department 
of Agriculture indicates that 1959 taxes at the 
national level showed their sharpest rise in a 
decade. Of the three states included in the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve District, 
Delaware experienced an increase that was less 


only 


than the country’s average rise. 

Some of our county agents speak of increasing 
difficulty in securing adequate farm labor, par- 
ticularly the experienced type that is almost a 
“must” for the dairyman. All of them are re- 
porting some advance in wage rates again this 
year. Local farmers who have turned to labor- 
saving machinery are finding this only a little 
less expensive than hiring field hands. So 
machinery replacements are being deferred. 


Larger farms—fewer farmers 

Faced with prices of farm products that seem- 
ingly refuse to rise in line with production costs, 
an increasing number of our smaller farmers 
are said to be considering the advisability of 
selling out or expanding their enterprise into a 
more efficient operational unit. Our county 
agents have been talking about this for some 
time. They tell us an expansion trend is espe- 
cially pronounced among dairymen, many of 
whom have installed bulk tanks and other equip- 
ment intended for use with a larger number of 
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cows. Thus, in the past few years, the size of 
dairy herds has been increasing. The number of 
milk cows has scarcely changed but there has 
been a noticeable reduction in the number of 
farms having dairy herds. The poultry industry 
in this area is another type of farm enterprise 
where larger operations are handled by fewer 
farmers. Expansion trends are least noticeable 
among fruit and vegetable growers. 


Farm cash income static 

Cash receipts from the sale of crops and live- 
stock products in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware were only 1 per cent larger in the first 
seven months of this year than last. In this period 


income from crops showed substantial increase 
over a year earlier in every month except 
livestock producls 
fluctuated widely, with comparisons ranging 
from a substantial minus last winter to a small 
plus around mid-year. It is too early to geta 
good notion of how total farm cash income 
for all of 1960 will compare with that of a 
year earlier. 


January. Receipts from 


Receipts from marketings in 
coming months could change the picture com 
siderably. Much will depend on price trends in 
livestock and livestock products and on returns 
an excellent tobacco 
crop, and fall apples still to be harvested and 
sold. 


from late vegetables, 
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Check 
Employ- Payments 
Per cent change | Per cent change ment 


SUMMARY 8 oe. E Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Aug. 1960 | mos.| Aug. 1960 | mos. CHANGES change change change change change 

f 1960 from 1960 Aug. 1960} Aug. 1960 . 1960 | Aug. 1960 — 1960 

from from r ro 


from 
‘5 mo. | year} year 
ogo | ago} ago 
mo. | year] mo.]| year] mo. | year] mo. | year] mo. | year 
OUTPUT ago| ago| ago} ago ago | ago | ago | ago} ago 


Manufacturing production.| + | + 
Construction contracts ... 8 oe 
Coal mining + 


EMPLOYMENT AND Harrisburg ..] + E]+9] Of420]....] 2...) 0.0)... PEO] 415 
INCOME 

mor employment Lancaster ...] + 1] — 2/+ 2/—1 + 4}+10)+ 9 
0 

Factory wage income ened Ai ssee E bees Philadelphia Oo]+2] 0144 +2/+614+8 

TRADE* 


Department store sales ... 0 Reading ....J/ + 1]/—2/—2]—5 — §}421) 425 
Department store stocks .. ‘ 


BANKING ee Oe cee ap Scranton ....] O|—2/+2/+ 4 —$}+ 5} +12 


(All member banks) 
Deposits 0 Trenton —ii+i}/+4 + 6/+ 6/+13/+ 8 
loans +10 

Investments —ll Wilkes-Barre }+ ||— 2/+ 2/+ 2 O}— 8/+ 7/+10 
US. Govt. securities —I3 
Other = 
Check payments +t 


PRICES” —2|+5|—2 —it]—2]/—1]+ 61+8 
Wholesale ; 0 0 0 + re 
Consumer Ol+ti+2 *Not restricted to corporate limits of cities but covers areas of one 
ta or more counties. 

‘Adjusted for seasonal variation. $20 Cities $Philadelphia tAdjusted for seasonal variation. 


‘om rom m 


Lehigh Valley O}+15 O}+431].... J 2... ] 2. fee. Pe OP EIS 


Wilmington .|+ 1 ]/+7/—7/+ 5 t}— S]— 2)—16) +17 
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